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New Hampshire’s Oldest Lawyer 


By H. H. 


Among other distinctions enjoyed 
by the Capital City of New Hamp- 
shire, at the present time, is that of 
including in her citizenship the oldest 
living member of the New Hampshire 
bar, in the person of Hon. Sylvester 
Dana, for many years judge of the 
Coneord municipal court, and who, 
although compelled to retire from 
such position nearly a seore of years 
ago, on account of constitutional lim- 
itation as to age, still moves in and 
out among the people, carrying the 
burden of his years with easy grace 
and commanding in ever increasing 
measure the love, esteem and respect 
of all with whom he comes in contact. 

Like a great majority of the men 
who have come to the front, in busi- 
ness, professional or public life in 
in other cities, Judge 
Dana was country-born, having his 
birthplace in the town of Orford, 
where he first saw the light of day, 
October 19, 1816, being a son of Rev. 
Sylvester and Hannah (Kimball) 
Dana. He comes of the same line as 
the distinguished Massachusetts fam- 
ily of the same name, as did the late 


Coneord, as 


Charles A. Dana of the New York 
Sun, whose father, Anderson Dana 
of Hinsdale, was a first cousin of 


Judge Dana, all tracing descent from 
Richard Dana, who settled in Cam- 
bridge about 1640 and became an ex- 
tensive landed proprietor. This Rich- 
ard Dana had four sons—Benjamin, 
Joseph, Daniel and Jacob. The latter, 


Metcalf 


born in 1664, also had a son, Jacob, 
born in 1699, who was the father of 
Anderson, the father in turn of the 
Rev. Sylvester Dana, who became the 
settled pastor of the Congregational 
Chureh in Orford, May 20, 1801, and 
preached in that town, under different 
relations, for 30 years, subsequently 
preaching for several years in Thorn- 
ton, but removing to Coneord in 1837, 
where he resided until his death in 
1849, this being the native place of his 
wife, whose father, Dea. John Kim- 
ball, was a leading citizen and prom- 
inent in the life of the old North, or 
First, Congregational Church, his 
home being on the site of the present 
residence of Dr. George M. Kimball. 

Judge Dana received his college 
preparatory instruction at Haverhill 
Academy, under the preceptorship of 
Ephraim Kingsbury, and at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., going to 
the latter institution because of the 
fact that his elder brother, Charles 
B., who subsequently beeame a min- 
ister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was at that time a student 
in the theological seminary in the 
same town. He entered Dartmouth 
in 1835, graduating in 1839, among 
his classmates being the late Rev. 
O. B. Cheney, D. D., president of 
Bates College, Hon. George G. Fogg, 
long editor of the Independent Demo- 
‘crat of Coneord, and subsequently 
United States minister to Switzer- 
land, William Pickering Hill, also a 
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Concord journalist, and the Rev. 
Charles Peabody, a _ well-known 
teacher in the Capital City for some 
years after graduation, and _ subse- 
quently agent of the American Tract 
Society, who was a’ brother of Helen 
Peabody, first president of Western 
College for Women at Oxford, O. 

Not only have all his classmates of 
whom there were 60, passed away, 
with the exception of Rev. Ephraim 
Adams, a Congregational clergyman, 
now of Waterloo, Ia., who was born 
in New Ipswich, February 5, 1818, 
and is therefore a year and a half 
younger than Judge Dana, but all 
but four of the fifty-three members of 
the succeeding class, that of 1840, are 
also deceased, as are all of the 41 mem- 
bers of the class of 1838, next preceed- 
ing his. There is, however, a single 
survivor of the class of 1837, in the 
person of Rev. James M. Rockwood, a 
retired Baptist clergyman of Belling- 
ham, Mass.: but this gentleman, al- 
though graduating two years in ad- 
vance of Judge Dana, is really nearly 
two years younger than he, having 
been born July 1, 1818. As showing 
the material difference in the ages at 
which young men in those days more 
generally than now, entered and grad- 
uated from college, the case of two 
eminent New Hampshire lawyers of 
this last named class of 1837 may be 
cited. These were Gen. Gilman Mars- 
ton (a native of the same town as 
Judge Dana, by the way), and Hon. 
Josiah Minot, the former having grad- 
uated at 26 and the latter at 18, being 
one of the youngest men, if not the 
very youngest, ever graduated from 
the institution. 

As was largely the custom with 
Dartmouth students in those days, 
many of whom earned a portion, at 
least, of the money required to meet 
their college expenses, Judge Dana 
taught school during three winters of 
his course, spending one winter only 
at the college, nor is it to be doubted 
that the experience of these three win- 
ters spent in teaching proved even 
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more valuable in his subsequent pro- 
fessional career than any additional 
information or mental drill which he 
might have secured by pursuit of his 
studies at the college during the weeks 
over which his vacation, like that of 
other students similarly engaged, was 
extended under the rules then in 
vogue. 

Having decided to enter the legal 
profession, he came to Concord in 
September following his graduation, 
1839, and commenced his study in the 
office of Pierce and Fowler—Gen. 
Franklin Pierce, subsequently presi- 
dent of the United States, one of the 
most brilliant advocates ever heard at 
the New Hampshire bar, and Asa 
Fowler, later eminent as a counsellor 
and as a judge of the Supreme Judic- 
ial Court. The office of the firm, at 
the time, was located in the old Mer- 
rimack County Savings Bank build- 
ing, now occupied by the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society. Other stu- 
dents of the firm, during a portion of 
the time at least, while young Dana 
was reading law there, were the late 
Nathaniel B. Baker, subsequently gov- 
ernor of the state, and Samuel I. 
Ayer, later a distinguished attorney 
of Hillsborough and Manchester. 

Here, and at the Dane Law School 
in Cambridge, he passed the custom- 
ary three years of professional study, 
and was admitted to the bar in Octo- 
ber, 1842. He immediately opened 
an office and commenced practice in 
what was then known as Stickney’s 
Block, and in the precise location now 
occupied by the office of Dr. Granville 
P. Conn. It may be remarked as a 
matter of interest in this connection 
that, according to the recollection of 
Judge Dana, there is not a building 
now standing that was then in exist- 
ence, on the east side of Main Street, 
from the point where his office was 
located until the old brick mansion 
on South State, erected by Ex-Gov. 
Isaae Hill is reached, except some por- 
tions of what was then known as 
Low’s Block and later as Woodward 
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on the west side of the 
street, from the present American 
House, then a store, to St. Mary’s 
School, then a residence, there is now 
no structure which was then standing 
except that which was for a long time 
the Adams Ale house, and which, like 
the others named, has been greatly 
changed in appearance. 

At the time when Judge Dana com- 
menced his professional career the 
lawyers in active practice in Concord, 
aside from Pierce and Fowler, already 
mentioned, were Ira Perley, after- 
wards chief justice of the Supreme 
Court, Hamilton Hutchins, Ephraim 
Eaton, John Whipple, who became 
judge of the municipal court in 1855, 
Arthur Fletcher and Calvin Ains- 
worth, all of whom have been dead 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Applying himself industriously to his 
profession, he continued in the office 
where he first located until he was 
burned out in the great fire of August, 
1851, after which he established him- 
self for a time in the old bank build- 
ing at the North End, in the office 
where he formerly studied, but re- 
moved a few months later to Low’s 
new block, subsequently known as 
Rumford Block, where he ever after 
continued. It may be noted here that 
Judge Dana has been several times a 
sufferer from fire. Previous to his 
heing burned out of his law office, he 
had, while residing with his parents 
at the North End, had his home de- 
stroyed by fire, in September, 1844, 
and again, in June, 1873, his residence 
on Pearl Street was burned. 

As a lawyer Judge Dana followed 
the approved professional standards, 
resorting to no shifty expedients 
either to attract clients or to promote 
their interests. He was faithful to 
all interests committed to his charge; 
a safe counsellor and a careful and 
conscientious practitioner; and if he 
failed to achieve the wealth or the 
fame that have been gained by some, 
he gained and held the confidence of 
his clients, the respect of the court 
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and the universal good will and es- 
teem of his professional brethren. 

He was appointed judge of the Con- 
cord municipal court by Governor 
Berry, June 3, 1862, and continued 
in office until October 19, 1886, when 
he reached the age of 70 years and 
was retired by constitutional limita- 
tion, though as capable as ever of per- 
forming the duties of the position. 
In his judicial capacity he was abso- 
lutely just, yet eminently fair, and 
though both parties sought his re- 
moval through legislative address, the 
Democrats, in 1874, when they had 
control of the Legislature, and the 
Republicans, in 1876, both failed in 
the effort. The latter attempt was 
made at the instigation of men who 
claimed that he favored the Demo- 
erats too much in the matter of nat- 
uralization, in which the municipal 
court had jurisdiction under the law 
at that time; the truth being, un- 
doubtedly, that he persisted in pro- 
ceeding with strict regard to the law, 
and would no more ‘‘stretch a point’’ 
in favor of his own party than of the 
opposition. The Legislature voted 
the address, but the governor (Che- 
ney), upon advice of the council, 
which stood divided by a vote of three 
to two, Moulton H. Marston of Sand- 
wich, the Democratic member, giving 
the casting vote against removal, re- 
fused to comply, so that he continued 
in office, as before stated, until retired 
by age limit, making a term of more 
than twenty-four years—which is 
longer than any other judge in the 
state has served under one commis- 
sion, so far as known. 

Judge Dana continued in practice 
after his retirement from the police 
court bench, retaining his office on 
Main Street, until within a few years 
past, and even now does not consider 
himself actually retired, frequently 
attending to matters of professional 


‘business, while his familiar figure is 


seldom absent during the various 


court sessions holden in the Capital 
He is 


City. not only the oldest 
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living New Hampshire 
has holden a commission 
the peace, continuously, 
any other man living in the state to- 
day, receiving his first commission 
January 9, 1843, and holding one con- 
stantly since that time—a period of 
more than sixty-three years. 

During all the years of his resi- 
dence in Coneord Judge Dana has 
been a thoroughly loyal and public- 
spirited citizen, seeking and holding 
no official position aside from that 
already referred to, but neglecting no 
opportunity to cast the weight of his 
personal influence in favor of all 
measures and movements for the pro- 
motion of the material, intellectual 
and moral welfare of the community, 
and no man in the city has gained and 
held the esteem of all the people in 
higher measure. He was for more 
than fifty years a trustee of the New 
Hampshire Savings Bank (in which 
institution he is, also, today the oldest 
living depositor), and was for some 
time a member of the investment com- 
mittee. He also served for 43 years 
as secretary of the old Coneord Gas 
Light Company. 

Although not a member of the 
church organization, Judge Dana’s 
religious affiliation has naturally been 
Congregationalist, and he has been a 
constant attendant upon the services 
of the First Congregational, or old 
North, Church, in whose communion 
his mother was reared, and has taken 


lawyer, but 
as justice of 
longer than 
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due interest in all the parish work, 
even filling an important part at the 
recent celebration of its one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary, as re- 
counted in the January number of the 
Granite Montutiy. In polities he 
was an original ‘‘Free Soiler,’’ but 
has been a Republican’ since that 
party came into existence. 

Judge Dana married, November 8, 
1860, Mary Jane, daughter of Nathan- 
iel and Mary Ann (Hinds) Seavey of 
Chichester. They have had eight 
children, of whom four died in in- 
fancy and only two are now living. 
Charles S., the eldest, born August 30, 
1861, graduated at Dartmouth in the 
class of 1883 and engaged in journal- 
istic work. He is now connected with 
an extensive New York advertising 
firm, and is at present in Europe in 
its interest. He is married, but has 
no children. Florence, born April 
21, 1873, died October 16, 1889. _ Isa- 
bel, born April 7, 1874, died April 
25, 1897. Alice Louise, born Decem- 
ber 30, 1879, resides with her parents, 
and is employed as a clerk at the city 
hall. The family home, for the last 
32 years, has been on Montgomery 
Street, it being the residence formerly 
oceupied by the late Hon. John M. 
Concord is ever pleased to greet his 
Hill. Here this ‘‘grand old man”’ of 
eord is ever pleased to greet his 
friends, and his genial smile and 
hearty hand clasp are, indeed, ‘‘a ben- 
ediction and a joy.”’ 


Contentment 


By George Warren Parker 


Not in the forum, street or mart, 
Nor yet in palace grand, 

Is found the pearl of greatest price, 
Much sought in every land; 

But in the rustie’s hut uncouth, 
By elm and purling stream, 

Is found contentment—perfect rest— 
The envied monarch’s dream. 





The Laconia Woman’s Club 


By Mary D. Quimby 


One pleasant afternoon in Septem- 
ber, 1900, a little company gathered 
at the home of Mrs. Annie L. Jewett 
to consider the advisability of form- 
ing a woman’s club. 
little band of women who believed 
that the daily round, the common 
task, does not furnish all we ought to 
ask; that an outside interest would be 
pleasant and profitable; that there 
would be found in this city women 
who would be glad to work along edu- 
eational lines, believing that honest 
elub work helps to round out a eul- 
tured womanhood. 

That day the Laconia Woman’s 
Club came to stay and the following 
charter members began their work: 
Mrs. Clara L. Blaisdell, Mrs. Annie L. 
Jewett, Mrs. Sara K. Kendall, Mrs. 
Minnie A. Owen, Mrs. Martha <A. 
Prescott, Mrs. Ida M. G. Preseott, 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Putnam, Mrs. Ellen 
F. Plummer, Mrs. Mary D. Quimby, 
Mrs. Florence N. Rowe, Mrs. Idella JJ. 
Story, Mrs. Anna S. Swain, Mrs. 
Mima A. Saltmarsh, Mrs. Ella J. 
Shannon, Mrs. ©. Belle Thompson, 
Mrs. Nellie G. Young, Mrs. Edith M. 
Crabtree, Mrs. Cora F. Hayward. 

The first president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
L. Putnam, deserves a tribute, being 
the only member who has attended 
every meeting of the club sinee its or- 
ganization. In October we joined the 
State Federation, knowing that in 
union there is strength. It is better 
to have a small part in a great work 
than to live for one’s self alone. 

Our meetings have been held from 
three to five o'clock on the second and 
fourth Saturdays each month, from 
October to April, inclusive. The an- 
nual meeting is the last one in April. 

Believing that knowledge of our 
own country should come first, the 
club decided to study New England 


It was just a 


from the early Norsemen to the pres- 
ent time. It proved a profitable and 
pleasant vear’s work. Each member 
was expected to take any part as- 
signed her, and to the eredit of the 
club let it be said that rarely has 
one failed to do her share. All have 
responded cheerfully, like — well- 
trained children. 


Mrs. Annie L. Jewett 
Founder of the Club 


The first guest night stands out in 
bold relief. The banquet hall, our 
gentlemen friends, the brilliant toast- 
mistress, the newness of it all, have 
not been forgotten, but cause that 
evening to stand as an important mile- 
stone in the social life of our elub. 

The second year Mrs. Miranda S. 
Getchell became president. The ex- 
ecutive board met early and often, 
struggling with a program that should 
prove satisfactory. 
a elub flower 


The question of 
arose. By this time 
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we had begun to realize that a sue- 
cessful club means hard work, and so 
the red clover, signifying ‘‘indus- 
try,’’ was chosen, as being especially 
appropriate. 

Woman’s work in the world was the 
most important subject considered. 
We learned much about what she has 
accomplished in literature, on the lec- 





Mrs. Elizabeth L. Putnam 
First President 


ture platform, in the drama, in the 
studio and in medicine; and, what is 
more practical for most of us, what 
she may do in the home. 

We also took imaginary journeys 
to England and Scotland, studying 
the history of both countries and at 
the close of an afternoon would feel 
the delight without the fatigue of the 
tourist. 

One of our most delightful after- 
noons was filled with the ‘‘Musie of 
the Bible,’’ whose grand harmonies 
were portrayed by Mrs. W. B. Rotch 
of Milford. Assisted by the best 
musi¢al artists in the city her lecture 
was such a success as not only to give 
exquisite enjoyment at the time, but 
has lingered in memory ever since. 
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Again we greeted our friends in a 
social way, making our guest night 
an annual event. At the close of the 
year our club was honored by its 
president being made an officer of the 
State Federation. Then she gra- 
ciously stepped aside, and Mrs. 
Ellen F. Plummer became our third 
president. 

While the new year-book was being 
prepared, a request for a club ode 
brought forth one whose sentiment 
and rhythm left nothing to be de- 
sired. It was gladly accepted and 
has been freely used. 


CLUB ODE, 
Words by Cora F. Hayward. 
Music by Jennie H, Lougee. 


All hail to the hills of New Hampshire, 
To the sun-lighted valleys between, 
To the lake as it dances and quivers, 
To the islands like emeralds green! 
May our club ever draw inspiration 
From their beauty and grandeur of 
view, 
May the work of the years now before us 
Always stand for the good and the true. 


REFRAIN. 


Oh! the Woman's Club of Laconia 
Has a place and a work here to do. 


Let us have only high aspirations, 
As we look at our mountains so grand, 
Midst the sweetness and calm of our 
valleys, 
Long may harmony reign in our band. 
Like the “Smile of the Great Spirit” near 
us, 
May our motives forever be pure, 

And as firm for the right stand we ever 
As our islands, so steadfast and sure. 
REFRAIN. 

Oh! the Woman’s Club of Laconia 
Has a hope that its work may endure. 


The double quartet was organized, 
which with some change in personnel 
has delighted us through the years. 

The country most talked about at 
that time was Russia, so it seemed 
quite desirable that we take up the 
subject. It was most fascinating and 
interesting and held our attention for 
the season. A year’s study of the 








Mrs. Mary D. Quimby 


President 


history of Russia and present condi- 


tions as they exist, prepared the 
members to judge more intelligently 
in the recent unpleasantness between 
that country and Japan. 


As a slight relief from a continu-’ 


ous subject we listened to a _ pro- 
fessor of design and learned how to 


decorate our homes. Some of our 


members displayed dramatic talent in 
the presentation of ‘‘Cranford.’’ 
The social side, from the first pro- 
gressive lunch to the last Russian tea, 
was wholly enjoyable. The retiring 
president had proved equal to every 
emergency and left an enviable record 
for general efficiency. 

According to our custom, a new 
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Mrs. Nellie M. Cox 
Vice-President 


year ushered in a new presiding offi- 
cer, Mrs. Annie L. Jewett, who should 
be held in grateful remembrance as 
founder of the club. Before the 
year’s work began she invited us to 
her summer home at Glendale, where 
she dispensed gracious hospitality. 

Folklore as a subject promised 
great possibilities and so we ventured 
upon the tempting ground. Much 
‘patient research was necessary and 
those who prepared papers. were in- 
defatigable in their efforts to fill the 
requirements. 

As a pleasing variation we listened 
to a lecture on the ‘‘A B C of 
Music,’’ many wishing that it might 
have been continued through the 
alphabet. 

“Our 
lem’’ 
lecture. 

One Saturday, children’s day was 
observed and children, our own or 
borrowed, were entertained by Miss 
Mabel C. Bragg of Lowell. 

The social needs of the club were 
not forgotten and one night, at least, 


Nearest Edueational Prob- 


was another most excellent 


Woman’s Club 


during the year our friends are not 
allowed to forget us. 

At the annual meeting the newly 
elected president, Miss Blanche N. 


Abbott was presented to the club. 
Until that time we had met at the 
homes of our members, but the 
growth of the club required more 
room and the use of a hall became 
necessary. A demand for more lee- 
tures was made, so our dues were 


raised to meet the extra expense. Out 
of the 14 meetings of the year 10 
were addressed by outside speakers. 
A variety of topics was presented, in- 
cluding Club Work, Art, Nature and 
Philanthropy. Under the head of 





Mrs. Minnie E. Thompson 


Treasurer 


Domestic Science Miss Fannie Mer- 
ritt Farmer initiated us into the mys- 
teries of cookery, and we received 
many practical helps. 

One of our most enjoyable meet- 
ings was a musicale, when we greeted 
our friends from Tilton and North- 
field. A stereopticon lecture on 
‘*New Hampshire Out of Doors,’’ was 
given in the interests of forestry by 








Mr. 


Moses. 


George II. 
Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, the natu- 


Another by 
ralist, on ‘‘Wild Animals I Have 
Known,’’ was very popular. 
Socially, this season surpassed in 
brillianey any of the preceding. 
‘* Again the silent wheels of time 
Their annual round have driven,’’ 
and a most worthy officer makes way 
for her successor. 
The present executive board con- 
sists of: 


President, Mrs. Mary D. Quimby. 

Vice-presidents, Mrs. Minnie A. 
Owen, Mrs. Nellie M. Cox. 

Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
nam. 

Corresponding secretary, Mrs. Flor- 
enee E. Vaughan. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Minnie E. Thomp- 
son. 

Auditor, Mrs. Abbie H. Merehand. 

Directors, Mrs. Idella D. Lamprey, 
Miss Mary Alice Vaughan, Mrs. Alice 
S. Harriman. 

Music committee, Mrs. 
Sanborn, Miss Laura B. 
Mrs. Josephine Page Wiley. 


Put- 


Menta B. 
Hibbard. 








Mrs. Florence E. Vaughan 


Corresponding Secretary 
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Social committee, Mrs. Julia R. 
Moore, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Quinby, 
Mrs. Harriet B. Cram, Mrs. Clara FE. 
Hodgdon, Miss Claribel Brooks, Mrs. 
Gustavia B. Wilkinson, Miss Ethelyn 
M. Sanders. 

Folklore committee, Miss Sarah E. 
Sturtevant, Mrs. Louise P. Knight. 


From 18 charter members to the 
100 names enrolled in this year’s eal- 
endar is not a phenomenal growth, 
but the gain has been steady and in- 
terest has not abated. 

The first publie duty of our new 
board was to prepare a float for the 
grand parade of Old Home Week, 
to help our city celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. This float represented 
Literature, Music and Art. It was 
drawn by four’ horses led by 
cavaliers. 

Continuing the idea of a miscella- 
program, we have considered 
club and settlement work and socia- 
logical problems. We have been in- 
terested in the training of feeble- 
minded children and so anxious to 
learn the duties of citizenship that we 
sent to Dartmouth College for Doctor 
Horne to come and enlighten us. 

The special feature has been a lee- 
ture course that has proved very sat- 
isfactory. We have been instructed, 
entertained and amused. Most of the 
lectures have been open to the public. 
charging a small admission. The 
largest attended and most popular one 
was given by Dr. Charles A. Eastman, 
on ‘‘The Real Indian.’’ The fact of 
having a real Indian for speaker as 
well as subject, was quite alluring and 
taxed the capacity of the Opera 
House. And the large audience was 
not disappointed. The ‘‘simple life’’ 
was so interestingly portrayed that 
it seemed ideal and we were almost 
sorry not to be able to claim kinship 
with the speaker. 

Mr. Edward H. Frye, in his inimit- 
able presentation of ‘‘Rip Van Win- 
kle,’’ gave us an evening of keen 
enjoyment. 


neous 
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Very recently we have taken a trip 
to Italy, reveled in its treasures of 
art, and learned of the history of 
Rome. Through the aid of the ste- 
reopticon and the charming lecture of 
Miss Virginia E. Spencer of our 
State Normal School, we have become 
familiar with Venice, ‘‘the gem of the 
Adriatie.’’ Then we returned home 
to admire New Hampshire scenery. 

Each year we have given some time 
to eurrent events, thus keeping in 
touch with the great questions of the 


day. Occasionally an afternoon with 
some poet has made a delightful 
change. Local speakers from all the 


professions have earned our grati- 
tude by their kindness in giving us 
lectures. For faithfulness at their 
posts the successive presidents have 
made a good record. With one ex- 
ception, when illness prevented, each 
one has presided over every meeting 
during her term of office. 

Our special objects of interest have 
been the Cottage Hospital and Home 
for Feeble-Minded Children. 

Red letter days have been many. 
Several field days have been enjoyed 
through the courtesy of some of our 
members. ‘‘Reciprocity Day’’ with 
our neighbors has frequently been ob- 
served and in all cases has been help- 
ful and inspiring. An efficient and 
willing social committee, each year, 
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has made possible delightful club teas 
and receptions. From the first year’s 
banquet to the last guest night of re- 
cent date, each one has vied with the 
preceding in making this annual af- 
fair most enjoyable to all. 

The club has been most fortunate 
in numbering among its members 
some of the best musicians in the city 
and through their efforts we have 
realized that 
‘*Musie is God's best gift to man, 

The only art of Heaven given to 
earth, 

The only art of earth we take to 
Heaven.’’ 


The benefits of club work to the 
busy home-maker ean hardly be esti- 
mated. It is worth something to 
forget for a time the petty cares of 
daily life and gain a broader outlook. 
Undreamed of literary ability in our 
members has been discovered and no 
longer can they hide their light under 
a bushel. 

According to our constitution ‘‘the 
object of this club shall be to broaden 
and strengthen the moral, social and 
intellectual life of its members, and 
through them to make itself a power 
for good in the community.’’ If that 
object has been attained the Laconia 
Woman’s Club has earned the right 
to a continued existence. 


April 


By Harry B. Metcalf 


Comes April with a violet 
A-nodding on her breast; 
Ah, could I pen a triolet 
To April and her violet 
With rarest beauty blest! 
Smiles gleam thro’ tears at her behest. 
Comes April with a violet 
A-nodding on her breast. 





Dr. &zra Green 


By Elizabeth Emerson Dorr 


The ancestry of Dr. Ezra Green, 
who figured (not inconspicuously) in 
the War of the Revolution, is easily 
traced. As early as 1647, James 
Green, who emigrated from England 
to this country some years before, 
purchased lands and settled at ‘* Mys- 
tie Fields,’’ since called Malden, and 
was admitted freeman of the colony. 
According to ancient records, ‘‘these 
lands and housing thereon’’ were 
handed down by will from father to 
son, the Green family thus retaining 
them in undisturbed possession; and 
it was, therefore, in Malden, Mass., 
June 14, 1746, that Ezra Green, a 
lineal descendant in the fifth genera- 
tion of the early settler, was born. 
Having been given by his father (also 
Ezra Green) the best educational ad- 
vantages of the period in which he 
lived, he was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1765 and soon after 
commenced the study of medicine and 
surgery with Doetor Sprague of Mal- 
den, completing the course with Doc- 
tor Fisher of Newburyport. 

Thus equipped for his chosen pro- 
fession, he commenced its practice in 
1767 in Dover, N. H., where he con- 
tinued it with marked success until 
he received his appointment as sur- 
geon in the Continental Army. In 
June, 1775, the Sunday following the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, he joined the 
American Army, then under com- 
mand of Gen. Artemas Ward and sta- 
tioned at Winter Hill in Charlestown. 

After the evacuation of Boston by 
the British in March, 1776, he left 
Charlestown with the army for New 
York, whence, after a stay of a few 
weeks, they proceeded up the Hudson 
to Albany, thence to Saratoga and 
Lake George, and by way of Lake 
Champlain to Montreal, where they 
joined Arnold, and where the army 


suffered greatly from sickness. Doce- 
tor Green remained with the troops 
until December of the same year, 
when, on the advance of the British, 
under Sir Guy Carleton, the Ameri- 
ean forces retreated to Ticonderoga. 

Leaving the army at Albany, Doc- 
tor Green returned to Dover, where, 
through the following summer, he was 
afflicted with fever and ague; but in 
October, 1777, he accepted an ap- 
pointment as surgeon in the Conti- 
nental ship of war Ranger, then fit- 
ting out at Portsmouth, N. H., under 
the command of Capt. John Paul 
Jones. According to Doctor Green’s 
diary, they sailed on the first of No- 
vember for France. 

We are told by historians that on 
the same day that Jones was assigned 
the command, Congress adopted the 
flag of the stars and stripes, and that 
when, for the first time, the Ranger 
sailed out of Portsmouth harbor, our 
national flag floated upon the breeze. 

On the return of the Ranger to 
Portsmouth, October, 1778, Doctor 
Green left the ship and proceeded to 
Dover, where, in the following Decem- 
ber, he was married to Susannah 
Hayes (daughter of Reuben Hayes), 
a lovely and intelligent girl of nine- 
teen. When, in 1767, Doctor Green 
came to reside in Dover, Susannah 
was but eight years of age and being 
a bright, winsome child with a fond- 
ness for books, she soon gained the 
affection and secured the assistance of 
the young doctor and his friend, the 
Rev. Jeremy Belknap (at a later date 
pastor of the Federal Street Church 
in Boston, and historian of New 
Hampshire), and to these two friends 
she was largely indebted for her ex- 
cellent education. In a letter written 
by Doctor Green during his first voy- 
age to a personal friend, he sends his 
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best ‘‘regards to Susy,’’ which goes to 
show that even amid the exciting 
scenes of war he was not unmindful 
of the attractive young girl, in whose 
development (both physical and men- 
tal) he had taken such unusual 
interest. 

In the spring following his mar- 
riage he left his young wife and re- 


Dr. Ezra Green at 101 Years 


sumed his position on board the Ran- 
ger, which had been refitted and, 
under command of Captain Simpson, 
was about to sail in company with the 
Warren and the Queen of France (a 
French ship that had been purchased 
at Nantes for the American govern- 
ment While on this cruise several 
vessels laden with stores for the Brit- 
ish Army were captured and brought 
into Portsmouth, only three weeks 
from the time the squadron had left 
that port. 


Dr. Ezra Green 


Among the prisoners was a Colonel 
Campbell and 23 officers of lesser 
rank, who were on their way to join 
their regiments at the South. In a 
letter received by his wife during this 
absence, Doctor Green writes: ‘‘I 
pray that we may not be long separ- 
ated; but as Providence seems to have 
pointed out this to me as a duty, I 
desire to pursue it cheerfully and 
with good courage, and I know you 
would not wish me to turn or look 
back.’’ 

On still another cruise, the Ranger, 
in company with the Providence 
and Queen of France, while on the 
banks of Newfoundland, fell in with 
the Jamaica fleet, homeward bound, 
consisting of 150 sail. Of this fleet 
our little Continental squadron eap- 
tured 11 large ships (three of which 
were retaken), but seven of the num- 
ber were brought safely into Boston. 
All Boston was alarmed at the sight 
of 10 ships standing into the harbor, 
helieving them to be a British fleet. 
and the buildings were covered with 
anxious spectators. The cargoes, con- 
sisting of rum, sugar, logwood, pi- 
mento, ete., were delivered—one half 
to the government and the other half 
to the captors. 

In that chapter of ‘‘The Tory 
Lover,’’ devoted almost exclusively to 
the subjest of this sketch, Sarah Orne 
Jewett pays to his memory the fol- 
lowing graceful tribute: ‘‘There was 
one man, at least, on board the Ran- 
ger, who was a lover of peace; this 
was the ship’s surgeon, Dr. Ezra 
And again, ‘‘He seemed to 
be surgeon and purser and chaplain 
all in one, and to be fit, as one of his 
ealling should be, to minister to both 
souls and bodies.’’ 

On his return from the successful 
cruise above mentioned, Doctor Green 
resigned his position as surgeon of 
the Ranger, but in 1780 and 1781 he 
went on two more cruises in the Aler- 
ander, the last one from Virginia to 
France with a load of tobacco. His 
return in the same vessel in the 
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Dr. Ezra Green 


autumn of 1781 to the United States 
concluded his Revolutionary services. 

On his retirement from publie life 
Doetor Green relinquished his medical 
practice and devoted his time to mer- 
cantile pursuits and to the improve- 
ment and interests of the community 
in which he lived. The house in 
which he dwelt at that time, and in 
vr near which he conducted his busi- 
is still standing, and, though 
said to be nearly two hundred years 
old, is yet a comfortable home for the 
families who occupy it. The 
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In 1790 Doctor Green was ap- 
pointed the first postmaster of Do- 
ver, and at that time the deliv- 
ery of its mails extended to the White 
Mountains. 

Always foremost in every good 
work, it was under his supervision 
that the first schoolhouse was built; 
and although a man of the most tem- 
perate habits, his name appeared first 
on the list of ‘‘total abstinents’’ at 
the time when temperance societies 
first came into existence. 

Doctor Green was an ardent patriot 














Residence of Dr. Ezra Green, 1800 


pretentious mansion, which he built 
on the same street about the 
1800, and where he passed the re- 
mainder of his long and useful life, is 
in a remarkable state of preservation. 

Although Doctor Green had no de- 
sire for notoriety, he was honored by 
the various governors of his state, as 
well as by his townspeople, with many 
positions of trust. He made 
chairman of the state convention for 
the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States and his vote gave a 
majority in its favor—an event of 
profound importance to New Hamp-- 
shire, to which the other assenting 
states were looking anxiously for this 
hoped for result. 


vear 


was 


and Federalist, a brave and econsci- 
entious champion of that independ- 
ence he had helped to win, and a zeal- 
ous advoeate of the Constitution he 
had aided in establishing. From 
early life until its close he was an 
opponent of the institution of slavery 
and always predicted that, sooner or 
later, the free and slave states would 
be involved in a bitter controversy on 
its account. That he was spared the 
realization of his fears was a merey 
to his tender heart. 

In 1811 Doctor Green retired from 
active mereantile life to the seclusion 
of his home and the society of his 
family, where he largely indulged his 
taste for reading (often aloud). Of 
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this habit, to which he clung almost 
to the end of his life, his son writes: 
‘“*He was no hum-drum reader, but 
his clear voice and superior elocution- 
ary powers made his various readings 
a source a pleasure and profit to his 
ever-attentive listeners, as well as a 
delight to himself.”’ 














Unitarian Church, Dover 


Interested as he was in horticulture, 
he took great pleasure in devoting a 
few hours each day to the healthful 
exercise required in the care of his 
fine, large garden. On the outskirts 
of the town his wife owned a farm of 
150 aeres, over which he had, also, a 
general oversight. This farm was 
left her by her father, with the pro- 
vision that in the event of her death, 
leaving no children, the property 
should revert to his estate, to be di- 
vided among his brothers. 

Of this provision, her son Walter 
writes: ‘‘Happily, she and her hus- 
band were placed in no such unpleas- 
ant dilemma, for in the brief time of 
19 years 13 children were born to 
them.’’ From this farm many of the 
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staple necessaries of life were pro- 
dueed, as well as fruits and vegeta- 
bles from the garden, so that at their 
table, while there was no_ useless 
waste, there was a sufficiency and va- 
riety to satisfy the keenest appetite or 
most dainty palate. 

A woman now living (daughter of 
the man who onee took charge of the 
farm), remembers an oceasion on 
which Doctor Green showed her (then 
a little girl) a $100 bill that he had 
received by mail, which, for safety in 
transmission, had been cut in halves 
and sent in two different letters. On 
receipt of the two pieces they were 
pasted together and the bill was again 
ready for use. 

Mr. Walter Green writes: ‘‘My 
father’s religious education gave to 
his early and middle life a degree of 
asceticism that controlled his thoughts 
and conduct; but in his later years, 
with a wider range of religious 
and theological education, and with 
greater experience and reflection, he 
accepted broader views of the truths 
of Christianity that gave him fresh 


vitality and an added gentleness and 


sweetness to his character.’’ In 1827 
Doetor Green, with many others of 
similar advanced ideas, withdrew 
from the First Congregational 
Church, where, since 1790, he had 
been one of its deacons and chief 
supporters, and formed the First Uni- 
tarian, or Second Congregational 
Society of Dover. Though more than 
80 years of age, he took active part 
in the affairs of the new society, 
especially in erecting during the vear 
1828 a large and commodious church, 
to which the Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop 
was called to preach—a position held 
by him until, in 1834, he accepted 
the pastorate of the Brattle Square 
Chureh in Boston. On the first page 
of the church records, yellow and de- 
faced with the wear and tear of 
nearly eighty years, the signature of 
Ezra Green (as might be expected) 
stands boldly out at the head of a 
long list of the founders and promot- 
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ers of a and liberal 
religion. 

In personal appearance and con- 
tour of face, Doctor Green was not 
unlike General Washington, for whom 
he was often taken while in the army. 

In stature, he was six feet, three 
inches, with a frame proportionately 
large and, whether walking or sitting, 
always maintained a very erect posi- 
tion. He had a sound, vigorous con- 
stitution, preserved and strengthened 
by temperate habits, daily exercise 
and early hours, both for rising and 
retiring. 

At the age of 82 years he fell and 
broke his thigh bone where it entered 
the socket, and it was not expected 
that, at his advanced age, he would 
ever walk again; such remarkable 
vitality was his, however, that, in the 
course of time he was able, with the 
aid of a erutch or cane, to hobble 
about his garden and occasionally to 
attend church. Nearly ten years 
later a more serious accident befell 
him, depriving him of all power of 
locomotion and rendering him, for 
the rentainder of his life a not unwill- 
ing prisoner in his own home. There, 
in his cozy easy chair, his books and 
papers all about him and, happily 
free from pain, he whiled the hours 
away, enlivened by frequent visits 
from his friends, from children who 
brought him flowers and from stran- 
gers who came to look upon his ven- 
erable face and to listen to his glow- 
ing accounts of past experiences. 

So the days and years flew apace, 
until on June 1846, he had 
rounded out a full century of useful 
life. On this occasion his old friend 
and pastor, Doctor Lothrop, preached 
in Dover a sermon commemorative of 
the event. This sermon was pub- 
lished in Boston, under the title, 
‘The Consolations of Old Age,’’ and 
in an appendix thereto Doctor Loth- 
rop gives a most interesting account 
of a personal interview with the ven- 
erable centenarian on his one hun- 
dredth birthday. 
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And still, for another year and 
more, the old man lingered, waiting 
to be released from a life that was 
daily growing more burdensome, and 
fearing lest his physical powers 
should outlast his mental faculties ; 
until on July 25, 1847, at the extreme 
age of 101 years, he passed away, re- 
taining until his last hour ‘‘a clear, 
unclouded intellect and in the full 
faith and confiding hope of entering 
a future world of progressive im- 
provement and happiness. ’’ 

The grave of Ezra Green in Pine 
Hill Cemetery is marked by a large 
marble slab—so large that one may 
read thereon, besides the date of his 
wife’s death and that of his own, a 
record of the main events of his pub- 
lie career, as well as other inseriptions 
relative to his life and character. 
On the back of the same slab may be 
seen the names and dates of death of 
11 of his 13 children. 


In connection with the foregoing 
article, it may not be out of place to 
make more than casual mention of 
the church with which, during the last 
20 years of his life, Doctor Green 
was identified. Of all the vicissitudes 
through which this old historic church 
has passed, not the least important 
and probably the most disastrous was 
the division among its members, 
caused by the issuance, in 1868, by 
the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire of an injunction whereby Fran- 
cis Ellingwood Abbot, and with him 
the radical majority of the society, 
were virtually driven from the field, 
leaving the conservative minority of 
a once prosperous and liberal society, 
now in a depleted and enfeebled con- 
diton, in sole possession of the church 
property. 

From the facet that Doctor Green, 
very late in life, had his portrait 
painted with a volume ‘of Theodore 
Parker’s sermons in his hand—a 
souree of annoyance and regret to his 
orthodox daughter, Sally, to the end 
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of her days—it is safe to suppose that 
had he been living at the time of this 
erisis in the history of the church, he 
would have taken his stand squarely 
on the side of the liberals; also that 
his Unitarian daughter, Deborah, 
would have stoutly maintained the 
same position, when it is remembered 
that it was her wont during her de- 
clining years to declare that it was 
worth while being sick for the sake of 
having visits from two such friends 
as Edwin M. Wheelock (her beloved 
pastor), and Carl H. Horseh (her at- 
tending physician), both radicals of 
the most pronounced type, as well as 
scholarly and kindly gentlemen. 

And here, ‘‘lest we forget,’’ and 
in justice to all concerned, it may be 
said that this unusual procedure on 
the part of the New Hampshire court, 
although the direct result of loeal dis- 
satisfaction was distinctly traceable 
to the action of the National Confer- 
ence of Unitarians, in 1865, in adopt- 
ing and fastening upon an hitherto 
ereedless denomination a 
of faith that was to all 
purposes a creed. 

This action, so entirely at variance 
with the fundamental principles of 
Unitarianism, was, to one of Mr. Ab- 
bot’s fine sense of justice and ‘‘the 
eternal fitness of things,’’ simply in- 
tolerable. Therefore, after a vain 
attempt the following vear to reverse 
the decision, he (with others holding 
similar views and in whose characters 
moral courage as well as fidelity to 
principle had reached the highest 
stage of development withdrew 
from the conference and publicly re- 
nounced the name that, by birthright, 
education and constant association, 
had been his through life and to 
which he was strungly attached. Had 
his that elastie 
variety that allowed so many of his 
contemporaries to accept established 
forms of faith with mental reserva- 
tions, the brilliant career on which 
he was just entering might have con- 
tinued unecheeked and the solitary 
path that led him apart from his fel- 
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was a conscience, however, 
the nature of east iron, in that it 
would sooner break than bend. Fran- 
eis Ellingwood Abbot was of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made, and he 
would have walked as calmly and un- 
flinchingly to his death as in defining 
his position before an interested audi- 
ence, he proudly lifted his noble head, 
his face filled with the profoundest 
reverence and transfigured with the 
light of renunciation and gave solemn 
utterance to the memorable words of 
Martin Luther: ‘‘Here I stand. I 
ean do no otherwise. God help me! 
Amen.”’ 

For many years the conditions re- 
mained unehanged in the Dover 
echureh, the injunction being so rigid 
in its phraseology that the most ultra- 
conservative Unitarian could hardly 
occupy the pulpit without becoming 
at the same time a law breaker; but 
in 1896, through the successful efforts 
of Duren J. H. Ward the 


(one of 


most vigorous and progressive preach- 


ers the society has ever known), the 
objectionable decree was rescinded, 
whereby, in Doctor Ward’s own 
words, *‘the church was set free from 
bondage to one of the most unjust 
judgments in the annals of chureh 
history and the religious freedom 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States and of the State of New 
Hampshire was again enjoyed.”’ 

Since that eventful day, when the 
church emerged from the shadow of 
intolerance that for nearly thirty 
had retarded its growth and 
impaired its usefulness, it has taken 
a new lease of life. With ‘‘ Freedom, 
Truth, Character,’’ inseribed on its 
banner, and a_ noticeable spirit of 
friendliness and unanimity pervading 
its ranks, this small but united army 
of faithful and efficient workers is 
moving steadily onward, gaining re- 
newed courage with each fresh vie- 
tory over wrong and an_ added 
strength and increased influence with 
every forward movement. 


E. E. D. 
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On Jordan’s Banks 


By ec. A. Stone 

“On Jordan's stormy banks I stand.”’ 
She wandered by the river side, 

A child, and playful, bathed her hand 
In the cool ripples of its tide. 

No cloud of grief had crossed her way, 
To dim the skies so bright and bland, 

As thoughtlessly she sang, that day, 
‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.’’ 

Time fled, and in his arrowy flight, 
Beheld a maiden grown more fair, 

The sunbeams tipped the waves with 
And seattered jewels in her hair. 

In gleeful song, her sweet voice rang 
Melodious o’er the glinting sand, 

And then in chastened tone she sang, 
‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.”’ 


Life’s passing day wore swiftly on, 

Long shadows fell on wood and wave, 
A woman knelt beside the stone 

That marked a little new-made grave. 
The sweetest grace that faith could bring, 

She clasped and held at her command, 
And sang, as only mothers sing, 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.’’ 


Alone, an aged pilgrim waits, 
Her time is past. her toil is o’er, 
She, dreaming, sees the pearly gates 
Swung wide upon the other shore. 
With faltering step, once lithe and strong, 
With failing voice and heart and hand, 
She sings her last and dying song, 
‘‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.’’ 


The wild waves dashed along the beach 

With swirling dance and seething foam, 
But far beyond the billow’s reach, 

The sorrowing soul was safe at home. 
Now, while the golden arches ring 

With glad notes of the fadeless land, 
She nevermore will sadly sing 

‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.”’ 





A Camping IUxperience 


By a Lover of Mountains 


By a prearranged plan, ‘‘ Eight 
Jolly Campers,’’ two men and six 
wonien, met one day on a train bound 
for Monadnock Mountain. None of 
them had any special knowledge of 
the region except what had been 
obtained from maps; hence, much of 
the pleasure and excitement which 
otherwise would not have been expe- 
rienced. 

After leaving the train, an old Con- 
cord coach was engaged to convey 
the party to the mountain. The 
trunks, suit-cases, tents, blankets, 
tin-pails, hammocks, etc., reposed 
gracefully on the top, while various 
boxes and bundles, interspersed with 
passengers, were stowed away inside. 

The way led through a beautifully- 
wooded road, and when, finally, the 
limit of an old cross-road was reached, 
all the passengers and baggage were 
deposited in a farm yard, much to the 
surprise and amusement of the farm- 
er’s household. The farmer's faith- 
ful Dobbin was pressed into service 
to haul the baggage about half a mile 
further into the wilderness. Here the 
trunk was left under a tree, each one 
shouldered as much as possible, and 
a march up the mountain began. 
The summit of a ridge, 1,900 feet 
above sea level, was reached, and all 
were delighted with the site, the 
view, and the close proximity of the 
mountain. 

Two tents were erected, hammocks 
strung up, and preparations made for 
passing the night in the hammocks, 
when, lo! ‘‘ The August cloud sud- 
denly melts into streams of rain.’’ 
A raindrop descended, and then an- 
other, which dampened somewhat the 
enthusiasm about sleeping out of 
doors and caused a hasty retreat to 
the tents. Refreshing slumber did 
not come on the instant; on the con- 
trary, most of the night was spent in 


hilarious efforts to find a soft rock, to 
hold the tent against the wind, and 
to locate noses outside the range of 
food, kerosene, and new oil-cloth. 
Stillness reigned in spasms ; between 
times stories were told and uncom- 
plimentary remarks about the mat- 
tresses indulged in. 

The shower soon passed, and sun- 
rise brought a beautifully clear sky 
and a clean, invigorating atmosphere. 
All were ready and willing to com- 
mence a new day when “‘ rosy morn- 
ing glimmered o'er the dale.’’ The 
grand old mountain on one side, the 
sun on the other, the clear, blue 
sky overhead, a beautiful valley, 
on whose bosom gracefully reposed 
Thorndike Pond, the long range of 
Pack Monadnock beyond, and here 
and there, close at hand, spruce trees 
of almost perfect symmetry, scenting 
the air with a most delightful fra- 
grance, combined to form a picture 
which would satisfy the most artistic 
fancy. 

The day was spent in exploring 
the mountain, preparing beds and 
pillows of spruce boughs, getting the 
six hammocks into good positions 
and going to the spring for water, 
and a thorough washing of face and 
hands, as the morning bath had been 
taken in dewy moss. 

Out West, when the temperature 
falls, the cowboys add shirt after 
shirt to their attire, so they speak of 
it as two-shirt weather, three-shirt 
weather, etc. When the sun disap- 
peared over the top of the mountain, 
it was about three-shirt weather; the 
wind blew clear and cold, all the 
available clothing was brought into 
use, while a friendship fire burned 
brightly in a hollow between some 
spruce trees. The party grouped it- 
self above the fire and told stories 
and jokes until midnight. ‘‘ The 
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stream of time flows swift and smooth 
by a friendship fire.’’ 

The second morning, after a little 
more sleep than on the preceding 
night, the whole camp was aroused 
to witness a most magnificent sun- 
rise. The sun, elliptical in appear 
ance, came up in a perfectly cloudless 
sky and gave a beautiful glow to all 
the landscape. Wavy billows of fog 
hung over the ponds, giving an ethe- 
real aspect to the valley below, and 
making a picture never to be forgot- 
ten. It certainly made one feel that 
it was good to be alive, and to be 
alive in that particular spot. 

Preparations for a trip to the sum- 
mit had just begun, when a man ap 
peared, about whom the most con- 
spicuous things were a pair of rubber 
boots and a policeman’s badge. He 
said the owner of the land was un 
willing anyone should trespass on his 
property, and having heard of the 
campers there, had dispatched him 
to drive them away. He advised us 
to move the things just over the wall, 
to proceed with the trip up the moun- 
tain, and he would confer. with the 
owner of the adjoining land. Before 
his departure, ‘‘the kids’’ had one 
tent and half the stuff over the wall; 
the remainder quickly followed, the 
whole being covered with a tent. 
Alas! for the speedy flight of Camp 
Uncanoonuck over the wall. The 
new place was not as level or desira- 
ble in any way; none of the beautiful 
spruce trees were there; no inviting 
nooks for hammocks, tents, etc. ; 
nothing but a dense forest on one 
side and open pasture land on the 
other. 

At last everything was in readiness 
for the climb up the mountain. At 
the first stop for rest, ‘‘ Stubborn ”’ 
declared his intention of returning to 
camp for his copy of Emerson’s 
poems which he had forgotten, and 
off he rushed. After a long wait, 
wonderment took the place of merri- 
ment, and finally so much concern 
was felt for the whereabouts of the 
elder brother that all returned to 
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camp—the deserted and _ desolate- 
looking camp. ‘There was the vol- 
ume of Emerson, but, alas and alack! 
where was its owner? Where, oh 
where, and how could he have dropped 
out of existence so suddenly and 
completely? Finally two, provided 
with brandy, witch hazel, bandages, 
and a fish-horn, organized themselves 
into a relief party, while the remain- 
der dropped on the ground and buried 
their heads in utter misery and de- 
spair. The horn kept sounding in 
the woods at short intervals, when, 
after what seemed like an age of sus- 
pense, some one looked up, and behold 
the lost is found! There he was, a 
few rods away, coming up the hill, 
apparently well as ever. 

Immediately all rose to their feet 
and began a series of yells and war 
dances, primarily to make known the 
glad tidings to the searchers in the 
woods, and secondly, to relieve the 
tension of their own feelings. Expla- 
nations quickly followed. It seemed 
he had taken a wrong turn in the 
path and it had led him to Dublin, 
where he ran up against the police- 
man friend of a few hours before, and 
of whom he had to inquire the way 
back to camp. 

After a brief rest and consultation, 
it seemed best to proceed up the 
mountain, even though it was past 
11 o'clock, for fear the weather might 
not be as propitious lateron. So the 
party started once more, and very 
carefully wended its way over the 
long, jagged eastern ridge of the 
mountain. It was rather a_ hard, 
wearisome climb, with little oppor- 
tunity for rest. Each one kept a 
sharp lookout that none of the party 
strayed out of sight, lest another loss 
occur. The path is marked by small 
piles of stone placed at irregular in- 
tervals along the way, and it is an 
easy matter to forget to look for the 
little monuments and to wander away 
from the right trail. It was an ideal 
day for such a climb, being very 
clear, with almost no wind and com- 
fortably warm. The party had nearly 
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an hour on the summit in which to 
enjoy the view and read Emerson’s 
poem on Monadnock. 

The descent was made as rapidly 
as was consistent with comfort and 
safety, lest darkness come upon them 
in the woods. It was a two hours’ 
tramp from the top to the camp—the 
prostrate and dejected-looking camp. 
There was barely time for supper be- 
fore dark. The dishes were left scat- 
tered around on the ground and one 
tent hastily erected to form a shelter 
for the baggage, while the campers 
spread their blankets on the ground 
preparatory to getting a night’s sleep 
out of doors. 

The moon shone brightly, but there 
was a little circle around it, and the 
wind began to blow, gradually in- 
creasing in intensity until it was a 
perfect gale from the south, and the 
camp was on a southern slope. How- 
ever, the people managed to weather 
it until 4 o’clock, when it began to 
rain, and a stampede for the tent 
ensued. The little lantern, tied to 
the rear tent pole, shed its beneficent 
rays o’er the scene, and the problem 
of condensing eight people, with all 
their blankets around them, in a 7x9 
tent, temporarily put up, was solved. 
The wind and rain increased in fury, 
and fun reigned within the tent where 
the campers were doubled up like so 
many jackknives. The boys ven- 
tured out to tighten the tent, put on 
the fly, and bring in the grocery store 
which had been done up in a red, 
white and blue hammock and placed 
under a tree the night before. They 
also collected the dishes, which by 
this time were nicely washed. Some 
rain-water had accumulated in the 
pails and was eagerly pressed into 
service for drinking water. 


‘* Water, water everywhere, 
With only drops to drink.’’ 


3reakfast of canned ham, bread 
and butter, apple turnovers, dough- 
nuts, cookies, etc., came next. All 
the time there had been more or less 
tucking and pinning of rubber blank- 
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ets around the edges of the tent and 
drawing in of suit-cases, which in- 
volved a consequent drawing in and 
doubling up of the people within the 
circuit of suit-cases lined up about 
the edges of the tent. After much 
joking and story telling, a suit-case 
was substituted for a table, and every 
one played ‘‘ panic’’; after that, four 
played whist. 


‘* Wilder grows the hurricane 
Of all the winds.’’ 


All the time the wind was banging 
the tent and the rain came down in 
torrents. 


‘‘It was a dark and stormy night.’’ 


The tent stuck to the tent pins like 
a brother, although it seemed as if it 
must give way. Never fora moment, 
though, did the fun lag. It was 
laugh, laughter, laughtest. Lunch, 
similar to breakfast, followed. The 
tent gradually settled together as it 
grew heavy with the weight of the 
rain upon it, 


‘* Water, water, everywhere, 
Which made the tent to shrink.’’ 


The inside seemed to become fuller 
and tuller of legs and feet as the ache 
from the cramped positions increased. 
Sometimes, one or two would rise 
into as much of an upright position 
as the wilted position of the tent per- 
mitted, and that gave the others a 
little chance to stretch out. Room 
was ata high premium. More whist 
followed, but such was the lack of 
room that partners could not sit oppo- 
site each other. ‘‘ Let’s make some 
fudge!’’ A tin plate and alcohol 
lamp were brought into use; sugar, 
cocoa, condensed milk with rain- 
water and butter gathered together, 
boiled, stirred, cooled, sliced and 
passed around amid much talk as to 
who should have the big pieces and 
who would zo/ have the crumbs. 

The fog began to lift, the rain grew 
somewhat intermittent — ever, the 
funinside. Next crambo was played ; 
then it was supper-time ; so the alco- 
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hol lamp came into requisition again, 
and two cans of Heinz’s baked beans 
warmed. Each one was served with 
hot beans on a clean plate, both the 
beans and the clean plate being re- 
garded asa great luxury. 

Bread, cookies, pickles, etc., ac- 
companied the beans, and it was a 
feast ‘‘fit for a king.’’ How it had 
poured in a never-ending sheet from 
dawn until darkness, but now, at last, 
it had really ceased to rain! LEvery- 
body crowded out of the tent with 
much thankfulness, stretched them- 
selves and performed the morning 
toilet which had been omitted. 

The moon struggled through the 
clouds occasionally, the wind blew 
strongly from the northwest, which 
caused the clouds to scurry across the 
sky in masses of light and shadow. 
It was a grand sight! Over the hill 
was a patch of clear sky; off to the 
south, a mass of black clouds, while, 
overhead, lighter clouds constantly 
changed shape and appearance. 

The next day, all nature was glori- 
ous again after her bath, and everyone 
voiced the sentiment of the poet : 


Sing and be glad with ever-new sur- 
prise, 
He made His world so fair.’’ 


It was deemed inexpedient to re- 
main in the present quarters longer, 
so the trail was taken up and followed 
back to a point near the farm house 
where the party established itself in a 
pleasant, permanent camp and enjoyed 
a quiet, restful time for several days. 

A letter dispatched to the owner of 
the land ‘‘Over the Wall,’’ brought the 
kindly reply, that, so long as no dam- 
age was done, he had no objection to 
people enjoying the place. He con- 
tinued to say that people who are 
shut in through the year need some 
place where they can get out to enjoy 
the beauties of nature, and he hoped 
Monadnock would be kept open to 
the public. 

This shows two classes of owners, 
the one who has bought up acres and 
acres, including some of the most at- 
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tractive spots, who neither uses it 
himself nor allows anyone else to 
enjoy its beauties even for a few hours ; 
the other, who appreciates the situa- 
tion from his own standpoint and is 
generous enough to be willing to 
share his rights with others. 

Similar experiences have been met 
with in other localities. It is getting 
to be the common state of affairs in 
many places. One time, at the end 
of a thirty-mile canoe trip, no place 
could be found where a tent would be 
allowed for even one night ; in despair, 
it seemed a retreat to the nearest hotel 
must be made, when, at the last 
minute, a friend in need appeared in 
the form of a Baptist minister, him- 
self rusticating on an old farm, who 
graciously said, ‘‘ Why, pitch your 
tent right here, anywhere you like, 
and stay as long as you please.’’ 

There are different points of view 
from which this question should be 
considered. First, there is the rap- 
idly-growing number of teachers, stu- 
dents and others of indoor occupation, 
who have the time and inclination, 
during the summer months, to get 
away from the artificiality of their 
lives, and draw near to Nature for the 
rest and relaxation which she alone 
can give them, and for the pleasure 
and profit, which, to them, is obtain- 
able in this way better than any 
other. In short, tolive the ‘‘ simple 
life’’ for awhile, by roaming over the 
country, and by living in camps. 

This does not apply to those people 
who say they are camping when they 
hire a cottage somewhere all fitted 
out with the necessaries and more or 
less of the luxuries of life, but to those 
who desire to just ‘‘ rough it’’ with 
Nature alone, and thereby hold sweet 
communion with her and be one with 
her. 

This does not apply to the large 
class of hoodlums, who like to get 
away from the haunts of men, that 


_ they may carry on their debaucheries 


to a greaterextent than is possible in 
their homeenvironments. Nodoubt, 
this last class is largely responsible 
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for the fact that the first class is de- 
prived of so much pleasure, because 
who can blame any person, owning a 
pleasant retreat, for objecting to 
any acts of vandalism being commit- 
ted on his premises, and, of course, 
oftentimes, great damage is done by 
the careless management of fires, by 
the disfigurement and injury done to 
buildings, fences, trees, etc., and by 
the litter left lying around, either to 
be cleaned up by the owner or allowed 
to mar the beauty of an otherwise 
pretty landscape. All this is decid- 
edly wrong, and should not be toler- 
ated. 

It must, also, be admitted that there 
are many, included in the first class, 
who are careful of their own belong- 
ings, but, who are utterly indifferent 
to the rights and care of others’ prop- 
erty. They will not trouble them- 
selves to dispose of tin cans, etc., nor 
will they even bend to pick up a 
string or piece of paper and put it on 
the fire, but will leave everything just 
where it happens to drop. No won- 
der there are signs posted in many 
good places. 

Everyone who goes into the woods 
and fields ought to feel the strongest 
obligations to remove from sight every 
vestige of their presence when they 
depart and to take the greatest pre- 
caution about fires, if any are built. 

The first kind of proprietors will, 
probably, say, ‘‘ Let those who want 
the privileges of such places buy or 
hire for themselves, that’s what I 
had to do.’’ But not everyone can 
do that and not everyone wants to, for 
that means go to the same place every 
time, year after year, and it is more 
agreeable to some to have a variety of 
scenes. ‘The best way to learn about 
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different regions, different mountains, 
valleys, rivers, lakes, trees, birds, ani- 
mals, etc., is to take a tent and go to 
an entirely new section each year, 
and to move along from one place to 
another in the same season. 

Many people say, ‘‘ What possible 
pleasure can there be in camping in 
such places, especially where there is 
no hunting or fishing—what can one 
do to while away the time?’’ There 
is everything for those who will but 
open their eyes tothe many natural 
beauties to be found in such places. 

First, there is the clear, pure moun- 
tain air which can be had in unlim- 
ited quantities, free from all microbes, 
filth and dirt, and is a positive luxury 
to be enjoyed every minute of the 
time. Next, is the view far and near ; 
the woods, and fields, lakes and vil- 
lages, the different trees, which in 
themselves are a study, the different 
wild flowers and berries, the different 
grasses and kinds of soil and rocks, 
the different animals and birds, and 
over all the sky with its clouds, sun, 
moon and stars. All this is limitless 
in its resources for study and enjoy- 
ment. 

Think of the opportunities for 
sketching for those who are handy 
with a pencil. Last, but not least, 
what a delightful setting for the read- 
ing of good books. None, but the 
initiated, can imagine the peace and 
joy which may thus be obtained : 


Ah, well for him that takes delight 

And sweet communion on the height 

With Nature’s visible forms, and 
finds 

Abiding peace, that ever binds 

To the Eternal Law his heart, 

And helps him better bear his part.’’ 





Sailing Up the Guadalquivir 
By Fred Myron Colby 


Past groves of olives and of vines, 
With distant views of mountain pines, 
And gray old eastles rising fair 

Against the purplish-azure air 

Past drowsy hamlets, far and near, 
Bathed in a summery atmosphere, 
Strange, ancient medieval towns 

With many a hint of war’s fierce frowns 
In filled-up moat and battered wall, 
Where erst had rung the muezzin’s eall. 
While ever flowing at our feet, 

We heard the rippling waters greet 

Our boat as we sailed up Spain’s proud river, 
The blue, the shining Guadalquivir. 


Above, the blue, dilating skies, 

And blasts of balmy fragrances 
Wafted from many a vine-clad hill, 
Bejeweled with its sparkling rill. 
With here and there a mule team seen, 
And harvest fields where reapers glean. 
Brave Spanish men in costumes gay 
That rival the brilhanee of the day; 
And dark-eyed Andalusian dames 
With sonorous, romantic names. 

A porch, a portico, a treat 

Of castinets and dancing feet. 

All this we saw, and something more, 
A stolen kiss behind a door,— 

As we sailed up the Guadalquivir, 
Spain’s bluest, fairest, proudest river. 


Anon a group of rising spires 

Alight with scintillating fires. 

A frowning mass of Moorish walls 
Guarding the fairy courts and halls 

Of proud Seville, its towers of gold, 

Its wealth and beauties manifold, 

And Saraceni¢ luxuries 

Once hidden from all Christian eyes 
Before us fountains flashed and streamed, 
Jewels and gold their splendors gleamed 
In storied mosque and gay bazaar. 

There stood the mighty Aleazar ; 

And orange trees their shadows flung 
O’er squares that once with war eries rung. 
As on we sailed up Spain’s fair river, 
The long, the winding Guadalquivir. 
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By iH. W. Brown. Mv. Ne. 


The winter of 1905—"06 has been an 
unusually open season for New Eng- 
land. In New Hampshire, included 
mostly within latitude 48° to 45 
snow often comes in November, to 
remain among our hills until into 
May. This year, no snow of conse- 
quence came until sometime in Feb- 
ruary—but little then—and, during 
this delay the temperature, in the 
main, was not at all uncomfortable. 

Rarely have so few birds been seen 
in New Hampshire, in winter. Cold, 
snowy drive the non- 
migratory birds of higher latitudes 
toward the South in search of food; 
and our state, being within the terri- 
tory midway between northern and 
southern faunre, often becomes, at 
these times, the home of many ,birds 
which do not remain with us all the 
vear. But this winter they seem not 
to have had any oceasion for coming. 
Only such common, every year deni- 


seasons often 


zens as snow buntings, tree-sparrows, 
chickadees, wood-peckers, nut-hatches, 
crows and jays have condescended to 
visit our crumb-strewn vards, and few 
others have the 
neighboring woods. 

For quite a number of vears the 
writer has made a reeord of the ap- 
pearance of winter birds. A 
observer in a neighboring town has 
also kept an eve out for his feathered 
friends. From these observations 
and others at hand, the following list 
has been compiled representing all 
species identified in Belknap County, 
Central New Hampshire, during win- 
ter months for many years: 

Herring gull, rarely seen at Lake 
Winnisquam; fish duck, or sheldrake, 
fairly common on Winnepesaukee 


been seen even in 


elose 


River: whistler duck, 
buttle-head, 
rare, only one identified; wild goose, 
common in Mareh; bob white, seen 
at intervals in winter, but not common 
in this country: ruffed grouse, com- 
mon resident; barred owl, 
resident; great horned owl, seen spar 
ingly in winter; saw-whet owl, often 
seen in winter; screech owl, not com- 
mon, 


golden eve or 
quite Common on rivers; 


eomiinon 


one or two usually seen each 


year; snowy owl, seen on rare 
voshawk, irregular, common in 
red-tailed hawk, a few 
mens seen each winter: horned lark, 


one or two floeks usually appear each 


oOVcVca- 
SIONS: 


IS97: specl- 


winter; blue jay, common; crow, com- 
mon, except in January and Febru- 
ary—some even then; pine grosbeak, 
fairly common; purple finch, seen at 
intervals, in company with = = gold- 
finches: red erossbill, a few seen ev- 
ery winter: white erossbill, a 
bird, but few seen in 10 years; 


rare 
red 


poll, fairly common; goldfineh, a few 


flocks seen every winter: pine siskin, 


some 


but often of 
tree Sparrow, 


seasons common, 


occasional appearance ; 
junco, not often seen in mid- 
winter, but common in late fall and 
early spring; English sparrow, much 
more common than people desire; ¢e- 
dar waxwing, 
flocks toward spring: 


COMMON ; 


seen in 
northern shrike, 
a few seen every winter; winter wren, 
rare: somewhat eon- 
white-breasted nuthateh, com 
red-breasted nuthateh, quite 
common; chickadee, everywhere com 
volden-crowned kinglet, rather 
robin, three seen in 15 
bluebird, one seen in 10 years; 
dovekie, one taken in 1905. 


oceasionally 


brow Nn creeper, 
mon: 


mon; 


mon ; 
common ; 
years; 





Letter 


The following letter, written by Gov. John Taylor Gilman, to Dr. James Mc- 
Henry, secretary of war under Pres. John Adams, was found among the papers 
of Dr. McHenry, by Bernard C. Steiner, librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, of 
Jaltimore, Md., while engaged in preparing a life of that gentleman. Deeming it to be 
of interest to the readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY, as indicative of the intensity of 
political antagonism and jealousy, even in that early day, between opposing leaders in 
New Hampshire as well as elsewhere, he made a copy of the same and forwarded it to the 
GRANITE MONTHLY for publication, if deemed advisable, and we take pleasure in pre- 
senting the same. It seems that certain appointments were to be made by the depart- 
ment, or upon its recommendation, and that even in those days the custom of consulting 
senators in reference to the matter was in vogue, though it was deemed advisable that 
the senators themselves consult with other prominent citizens concerning recommenda- 


An Interesting 


tions. John Langdon and Samuel 
from New Hampshire. Epitor. 


Exeter New Hampshire, 
. May 22nd 1799. 
Sir 

Your letters of the second & third 
instant were duly received— 

It is no complaint of mine that I 
have not been called upon to recom- 
mend officers or was not furnished by 
you with copy of your letter to the 
Senators of New Hampshire on that 
subject; but Sir it isa fact that my 
feelings were severely wounded by 
that letter, copy of which I received 
from Mr. Livermore. 

It appears that Messers Langdon 
& Livermore are requested to furnish 
you with a list of the names of such 
characters for officers as in (thei? 
opinion are the best qualified—It is 
stated that they will doubtless find a 
facility in framing the list from con- 
sulting and cooperating with proper 
persons in different parts of the State, 
and further says ‘‘Govr. Gilman, 
Maj. Cass & Oliver Peabody Esqr. 
are thought to be gentlemen whose 
information of character is entitled to 
great consideration ’’.—If my ideas of 
the letter are right, I may with Mes- 
sers Peabody & Cass and in common 
with other characters throughout the 
state who may be consulted, recom- 
mend persons to Messers Langdon & 
Livermore, and perhaps after this is 


done no one of their names will ever 


be forwarded to you 
Mr. Langdon has not made any 
communication to me on the subject, 


Livermore were then the 


United States senators 


the following contains the whole of 
Mr. Livermore’s—‘‘ I enclose you the 
copy of a letter from the Secretary at 
War requesting your friendly advice 
& cooperation in the business therein 
recommended, have the goodness to 
shew Major Cass & Mr. Peabody the 
copy ’”’ 

The residence of Messers 
more and 


Liver- 
Langdon are about one 
hundred miles distant from each 
other—Mr. Langdon’s about fifteen 
miles from mine—he is here consid- 
ered as at the head of the opposition 
in this state, to the administration of 
the Federal Government, and this 
cannot be unknown at Philadelphia 
It is about four years since I have 
had any conversation with him, pre- 
sume he considers me as having a 
large share in preventing the opera- 
tion of his political principles upon 
the people of this state, and perhaps 
as standing in his way in other re- 
spects— although we have no contest 
of a personal nature yet it is a fact 
that I have considered it my duty to 
make great exertions in order to pre- 
vent the spreading of his political 
opinions which I think so destructive 
to the happiness of our common coun- 
try, and the task has been much more 
difficult as he was formerly highly 
popular in this state— 

Mr. Livermore's residence is very 
distant from mine—he is considerably 
advanced in years-—has been as little 
conversant with military affairs as 
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almost any man that could be men- 
tioned, and it has so happened that 
from the commencement of our revo- 
lutionary war up to this time our 
opinions, each of the other, has not 
been the most favorable 

It is not my intention by this to do 
injury to the character of Mr. Lang- 
don or Mr. Livermore but that you 
may see how small the probability is 
of our cooperating in this business if 
it should be attempted 

Considering the station in which 
my fellow citizens have placed me 
the exertions I have made in support 
of our Federal Government—the cir- 
cumstances above mentioned and 
others which it is not necessary to 
mention an attempt on my part to 
cooperate in this business in the way 
in which I understood it, would be a 
greater deduction from self-respect 
than any other public act of my life. 

You are pleased to mention that 
vou had relied upon the character I 
have supported for patriotism and love 
of. our Government—my conduct in 
these particulars is public and I trust 
will bear the strictest scrutiny, but 
surely a cooperation with Mr. Lang- 
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Gs ae. 
waster 
By L. J. H. Frost 


O Easter Lilies pure and fair, 





don could not furnish any additional 
evidence of these sentiments. 

You mention that the course of 
reference to the senators has been 
pursued by several other states which 
are named—-of this I do not complain, 
the administrators of the Government 
will judgethe best method for obtain- 
ing their object—but sir what proba 
bility is there of this mode answering 
the most valuable purpose in New 
Hampshire—what characters (if any) 
is it probable Mr. Langdon will 
recommend. 

Messrs Peabody and Cass are my 
particular friends—reside in the same 
town—are highly capable of furnish- 
ing the names of suitable officers and 
are willing to exert themselves to 
serve the public—I shew them Mr. 
Livermore's letter to me with the 
copy of yours to him, believe they 


are at some loss to know what Mr. 
Livermore expects from them and 
have wrote him on the subject 
With due respect I am Sir 
Your Hum. Servt. 
J. T. GinMAN 


The Honorable 
James McHenry 





Lillies 


wa 





Shedding your perfume on the air; 
A fitting type ve seem to be 
Of Heaven’s celestial purity. 


Hidden beneath the winter's snow, 
Your faithful hearts were all aglow; 
Waiting to hear the Master say 


Come forth and bloom on Easter Day. 


O Easter Lilies, sweet and white. 


Clothed in your stainless robes of light; 
Would that my soul might be like thee, 


Your presence cheers my fainting heart, 


From earth's defilement ever free. 


sidding each doubt and fear depart; 
Ye bring to me without a word, 


Sweet memories of my risen Lord. 








A, Prelude to Spring 


~ 
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By Lowse Lewin Matthews 


Soft through the air in musieal rhyme 
Rings out a chord from the book of time, 
Notes of a sweet Spring lay. 


We hear it athwart the coppled trees, 
Blown by the wind of a wily breeze, 
Up from the south astray. 


Clearer and nearer it floats o’er the land, 
From the fallow fields to the pulsing strand, 
Echoes it far away. 


Finished the prelude, comes now the song, 
Measure on measure its notes prolong. 
Greeting the April day. 


Buve Hina. Muron, Mass. 


Beyond 


By Laura Garland Carr 


Beyond the clouds, beyond the stars, 
Beyond the ken of mortal sight, 
seyond material bonds and bars 
The thought of man takes daring flight, 
And unrestrained, unhampered, there 
Builds itself castles in the air 


The very best that thought ean hold 
Into these castle walls are wrought. 
Etherial gems, etherial gold, 
Etherial tints from cloud mists caught. 
But man’s own limitations cramp, 
They all must bear the earthly stamp. 


I’m glad our heavenly mansions grand 

The Christian’s hope, the Christian’s trust, 
Are builded by no mortal hand, 

Are tarnished by no earthly dust ; 
That they are planned, fashioned and decked 
By no earth tutored architect. 





New Hampshire Necrology 


WILLIAM O. CLOUGH. 


William O. Clough, a well-knawn jour- 
nalist of Nashua, died in that city, March 
25. 1906. 

He was a son of John K. and Ellen L 
(Libbey) Clough, born in Gray, Me., July 
14, 1840, and two years later removed 
with his parents to Meredith in this state. 
His grandfather, Oliver Clough, had been 
a resident of Henniker and served in the 
Revolutionary Army under Col. Alexan- 
der Scammell. At the age of 16 William 
O. went to Boston and was variously en 
gaged there until 1869, when he went to 
Nashua and became city editor of the 
Telegraph, continuing till 1892, when he 
entered the service of the New Hamp 
shire Republican, continuing until its sus- 
pension a year later. In 1895 he _ pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the 
Nashua Gazette, changed its politics to 
Republican and its name to the Nashua 
Press, and continued its publication until 
1903, when he sold to William C. Hill, but 
again assumed its control a year later, 
continuing till June, 1905, when the 
paper was merged in the Telegraph and 
he became political editor of the latter. 
For a long series of vears he was the 
Nashua correspondent of the Boston Jou? 
nal. 

In 1876 he was appointed by Mayor 
Charles Williams city marshal of Nashua 
and held the office until 1881. In 1878 
Governor Cheney commissioned him asso- 
ciate justice of the Nashua police court, 
which post he held at the time of his 
death. He served on the board of assess- 
ors from 1894 to 1897. He served the 
city 13 years as principal of an evening 
school. He was one of the organizers of 
the Indian Head Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company at the time the foreign com- 
panies all left New Hampshire on ac- 
count of the enactment of the valued 
policy law. He was prominent in Ma- 
sonry, having taken all the degrees to 
and including the 32d. Politically he was 
an ardent Republican and in religion an 
Episcopalian. 

He married, 
daughter of Jonathan and 
(Sleeper) Moore, who was a sister of 
the late Congressman Orrin C. Moore of 
Nashua. Two daughters, Mrs. Charlotte 
Moore Cornish and Miss Christine Rolfe 
Clough, both of whom survive, were born 
to the marriage. 


HON. ASA P. MORSE. 


Asa Porter Morse, born in Haverhill, 
N. H., September 1, 1818, died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., March 18, 1906. 

He was the son of Daniel and 


1868, Julia, 


Hannah 


January 16, 


Sarah 


Morse 
seventh 


and a lineal descendant in the 
generation of Anthony Morse, 
who came from Marlborough, England, 
and settled in Newbury, Mass., in 1635. 
On attaining his majority he went to 
Boston and began business as a_ book- 
keeper in the house of Hayward & Morse, 
who were engaged in the West India 
trade. He soon accumulated sufficient 
capital to start in business for himself, 
and in supplying planters in the West 
Indies with goods, and later manufactur- 
ing for shipment to Cadiz and 
shooks for the West Indies, he laid the 
foundation of the fortune of which he 
afterward became possessed. 

In 1845 he removed to Cambridge. He 
was a member of the Cambridge school 
board for 15 years, an alderman in 1866, 
member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives in 1869 and 1873, and 
state senator in 1879 and 1880. While a 
senator he was chairman of the joint 
committee on prisons which revised the 
entire system of prison supervision. He 
was made chairman of the special com- 
mission appointed in 1879 on convict law. 

Mr. Morse was president of the Cam- 
bridgeport National Bank for 16 years, 
up to March, 1905, when the institution 
was succeeded by the Central Trust Com- 
pany, in which he became a director. He 
was also a trustee of the Cambridgeport 
Savings Bank and had been a director in 
the Cambridge Hospital and Cambridge 
Fire Insurance Company. He was a 
large holder of real estate in Cambridge, 
including several valuable blocks on Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue and a number of large 
apartment houses. He built the hand- 
some new home for the Central Trust 
Company, recently completed. 

He was married, July 13, 1845, to Dor- 
cas Louisa, daughter of Thomas W. and 
Elizabeth Short. Mrs. Morse died in 
1864, leaving two children, who also sur- 
vive their father, Miss Velma M. Morse, 
and Mary Louise, wife of Charles W. 
Jones, president of the New England Na 
tional Bank of Boston. 
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HON. HENRY F. MARSTON. 


Henry F. Marston, first mayor of the 
City of Berlin died at his home in that 
city, March 16, 1906. 

He was a native of Orrington, Me., son 
of William and Lucy (Higgins) Marston, 
born July 5, 18387. He worked at lumber- 
ing in early life and served 11 months in 
the Union Army in the Twentieth Maine 
Regiment in the War of the Rebellion, 
being wounded in the battle of Irish 
Bend and soon after discharged. He en- 
tered the employ of the Berlin Mills Com- 
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HON. PHINEAS AYER 


Phineas Aver, born in Haverhill, N. H., 
May 17, 1828, died at Duluth, Minn., Feb- 
ruary 28, 1906. 

He was a son of Perley and Mary E. 
(Worthen) Ayer and a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College of the class of 1%! read 
law with the late Judge Henry A. Bellows 
and graduated from the Harvard Law 
School in 1854, one of his classmates 
being Hon. Joseph H. Choate. He prac- 
tised in Boston for some taking a 
leading position at the but ulti- 
mately went West and had long been 
prominent in legal circles in Duluth, 
where he was judge of probate for St. 
County for 12 years and a com 
manding figure in the business life of the 
community 
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MRS. JESSE A. GOVE A TRIBUTE. 

Maria Louise Sherburne, born in Con- 
cord, December 17, 1830; married Col. 
Jesse A. Gove, United States Army, Octo- 
ber 6, 1852; died in Concord, February 24, 
1906, 

Mrs. Gove was the companion of three 
generations—her own, of which was 
a conspicuous leader; the succeeding, of 
which was an elder and a 
third, the young child life of Concord, in 
whose ambitions and pleasures she took 
constant delight. It would be difficult to 
with which of the three she was the 

popular. The most striking tribute 
to her fascination was the frequent calls 
made upon her by the children of the 
neighborhood. When wearied with their 
plays and perhaps out of sorts with one 
another, a call on Mrs. Gove rekindled 
their flagging interest and restored har- 
mony. The joy she gave to the children 
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was only equalled by her pleasure in hav- 
ing these juvenile companions about her. 

In the social life of Concord she was, 
for almost half a century, a welcome addi- 
tion to any circle, and her adaptability 
fitted in with company of any age. For 
years no old ladies’ gathering was com- 
plete without her, yet for quite a period 
she was the youngest attendant at such 
gatherings. The young people included 
her in their invitations long after she 
ceased to go to general social functions, 
and, to the time of her last illness, these 
representatives of the life and activity of 
Concord continually gathered about her. 

Her charm was that she lived con- 
stantly in the present, while always cher- 
ishing «a pleasant memory of the past. 
Blessed with a strong constitution, she 
was ever buoyant, radiating sunshine. In 
her early married life she bore with ani- 
mation all the hardships of frontier army 
life, when the frontier meant vastly more 
of privation than it does today. This was 
undoubtedly her training school to cheer- 
fulness, a quality that never left her. 
Her bereavement in the Civil War, when 
her husband, Colonel Gove, gave his life 
for his country, would have permanently 
saddened a nature less strong and 
lute. But she took the burden this loss 
imposed with a courage and fortitude 
which not only surmounted her own 
trials, but which gave out help and sym- 
pathy to those similarly afflicted in that 
trying period of our history. 

Positive in her convictions and frank 
in expressing her views, she never courted 
popularity, yet there were few of the per- 
manent residents of Concord who were 
not drawn to Mrs. Gove by her winning 
personality, and who did not bear her a 
warm affection. To those who 
her friendship, their interests 
interests, their joys and sorrows she 
shared, and her heart went out to them 
in smiles or tears, as they were blessed 
or troubled. 

Her loyalty to her church 
passed and her religion was exemplified 
in many quiet charities and a constant 
helping hand. The friends who will miss 
her and mourn her loss will now recall 
many incidents where her cheerful spirit 
has smoothed over rough places or her 
face has lighted up with the news of 
their happiness. Perhaps their pleasant- 
est thought of her will be that until al- 
most the last there was no cessation of 
her activities, and that a life which had 
scattered so many smiles passed out with- 
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editor and Publisher’s Notes 


Of the 235 cities and towns of New 
Hampshire comparatively few—-not 
more than one fourth at the most 
have a written and published history 
worthy the name. There have been 
issued publications of limited scope 
and fragmentary nature, bearing 
upon the history of many other towns 
in the state; but more than half of 
the entire number are as yet without 
anything that even passes for a pub- 
lished history. It is certainly to be 
regretted that the people in so large 
a proportion of our towns are so negli- 
gent or indifferent in this matter. 


While in some the work of preparing 
histories is under way, in many more 
no definite steps have been taken, and 
through the death of old residents, 
who might have contributed valuable 
information, serious losses are con- 
stantly occurring. 


One of the most 
complete, comprehensive, systemat- 
ically arranged and carefully edited 
town histories which has ever ap- 
peared in the state is that just issued 
by the town of Plymouth, the prep- 
aration of which, since the death, in 
March, 1902, of Rev. Moses T. Run- 
nels, who had commenced the work 
and made considerable progress on 
the genealogical portion, has been in 
the hands of Hon. Ezra S. Stearns, 
now of Fitchburg, Mass., formerly 
secretary of state, who edited the com- 
prehensive histories of Rindge, N. H., 
—his native town,—and Ashburnham, 
Mass. The work is embraced in two 
volumes; the story, or narrative, in 
35 chapters, with comprehensive in- 
dex of subjects and names, occupying 
the first volume of: 632 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated with pictures of 
scenery and buildings; and the very 
full genealogy, the second volume, of 
800 pages. The inception of this 
work dates back only to 1895, when 
the town first voted to publish a his- 


tory, and raised a committee to have 
veneral direction of the work, and it 
was not until four years later that the 
plan took definite shape and a his- 
torian was engaged. The death of 
Mr. Runnels, when the work was 
fairly under way, necessitated delay ; 
hut the committee were especially for- 
tunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Stearns, as is amply demonstrated by 
the expedition with which a work of 
such arduous nature has been brought 
to a conelusion, and the eminently 
satisfactory character of the work 
itself. The town of Plymouth is to 
be congratulated that its honorable 
record has at last been given to the 
public in form and manner commen- 
surate with its merit. 


An important movement for the 
promotion of the business life, of the 
central and northern sections of, the 
state has been inaugurated in the 
establishment of an early morning 
train service, by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, between Boston and Man- 
chester, via Lawrence, the same con- 
necting with the early paper train 
north from Manchester. This will 
bring the Boston papers to all points 
served at the same hour at which the 
Manchester Union has heretofore ar- 
rived and when a mail service is 
added, as will doubtless soon be the 
case, the resulting advantage will be 
materially enhanced. 


The recent announcement of the 
completion of arrangements by a lum- 
ber company, for the denudation of 
Sunapee Mountain of a large portion 
of its forest growth is an emphatic 
reminder to all friends of forest 
preservation in the state that no time 
should be lost in the development of 
plans for the prevention of such de- 
vastating operations. 











Helen Peabody, First President of Western College, Oxford, Ohio 








